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But even then there was the much less definable barrier
though a very real one, which separated the Russian
intelligentsia from the great mass of the Russian public.
Never did I feel this more clearly than when seeing the
country gentry in the ocean of their s&rrounding peas-
antry ; it was not in the slightest that they were un-
sympathetic ; on the contrary, I often even saw great
excesses of altruism in their dealings with the peasants
and their whole attitude towards them. But at die same
time I thought that they were intellectually separated
from them by their consciousness of their better edu-
cation, which with them took the form not so much of
patronizing, but of lecturing. Educated Russians of all
sorts, and this applied to officials, officers, schoolmasters,
and revolutionary propagandists, seemed to me to regard
the working folk far too much as recipients of any of
the various lessons which they wished to teach them. I
have to say that in Moscow to-day this frontier seems to
have disappeared altogether, and in my many visits to
public offices and great institutions Government and
people were of the same stock.

It was not easy to test this as I should have wished.
One had some street talks, but it was only rarely that
they developed into anything of general interest. One
thing I did find: that the attitude to the danger of a
joint attack from east and west was the same on the
street as it was in the Foreign Office. " I have been
through two wars/' said an old soldier to me, " and
now I shall have to go through another ; of course it
will be Germany and Japan, and possibly Poland, and,
I should say, very likely Italy too/' though here surely
his imagination strayed very far ahead.